






Dorothea Lange 


(American, 1895-1965) is one of the few female photographers 
whose name is widely recognized. As an artist she is as renowned as the painters Mary Cassatt, 
Frida Kahlo, and Georgia O’Keeffe. As a cultural figure representing America’s Great Depression, 
she challenges icons like President Franklin D. Roosevelt, John Steinbeck, and Woody Guthrie. 
However, as in the case of Leonardo da Vinci’s Mona Lisa, Edvard Munch’s The Scream , and Andy 
Warhol’s Marilyn , Lange’s talent is often associated with just one picture, Migrant Mother (cover). 
This exhibition, drawn primarily from the Getty Museum collection and featuring a number of new 
acquisitions, seeks to present a broader picture of her accomplishments in photography. 


Lange’s Hoboken, New Jersey, childhood was scarred by a case of polio that left her with a limp. 
Her father disappeared when she was an adolescent. The grandmother who rescued the remaining 
family was a seamstress and a demanding alcoholic. After attending public and private schools in 
Manhattan, Lange went to the New York Training School for Teachers. She had already announced 
to her family that she wanted to be a photographer, and she proceeded to work part-time in a series 
of portrait studios. In 1918 she and a girlfriend left New York, expecting to work their way around 
the world as photographer and telegraph operator, respectively. They were robbed in San Francisco. 
With an offer of patronage from a local businessman, Lange decided to postpone further travel and 
open a studio there. 


Two years later she married the artist-illustrator Maynard Dixon, who was twenty years her senior. 

The success of his new wife’s portrait business allowed Dixon to cut back his hours in advertising 
design and spend more time on his own painting. A Californian who had begun publishing pictures in 
journals and newspapers before the age of twenty, Dixon was fifty years old when Lange gave birth to 
the first of their children (see Maynard Dixon and His First Son, Daniel, fig 1). Dixon had spent five 
years working in the East for New York publishers, had married, divorced, and had a twelve-year-old 
daughter when he met Lange. An anti-intellectual outdoorsman who frequently made lengthy sketch¬ 
ing trips to the Southwest, he nonetheless wrote poetry, knew writers as well as painters, and savored 
the bohemian lifestyle of his artistic milieu. 

By the early 1930s the Depression had arrived in San Francisco, resulting in declining income for 
both Lange and Dixon. They escaped to rural New Mexico for about six months, then returned to 
face the realities of maintaining a family and two careers during hard times. They decided to board 



Fig. 1 Maynard Dixon and His First Son, Daniel, 1925. Dorothea Lange (American, 1895-1965). Gelatin silver print, 13.8x10.8 
cm (5 7 /e x 4 / in.). 2000.50.1 © Oakland Museum of California, the City of Oakland 






Fig. 2 General Strike/Street Meeting, San Francisco, negative, 1934; print, about 1965. Dorothea Lange (American, 
1895-1965). Gelatin silver print, 24 x 19.1 cm (9 x 7 Vi in.). Gift of David and Marcia Raymond in Honor of Their Father, 
Paul Raymond. 2001.86 © Oakland Museum of California, the City of Oakland 


out the boys and live apart in their respective studios. This meant that Lange, by then a mature 
woman in her late thirties, was on her own for the first time in more than a decade. Being sensitive 
to the current upheaval in the world around her—unemployed men in breadlines, strike rallies, politi¬ 
cal demonstrations—she ventured into the streets to make photographs that represented the concerns 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “forgotten man” (see General Strike/Street Meeting, San Francisco, fig. 2). 

Lange and Dixon divorced in 1935. Paul Taylor, an economics professor at the University of 
California, Berkeley, and the father of three, also divorced that year so that he and Lange could be 
married. The two met in 1934 as a result of Lange’s first exhibition of her images depicting the 
“drama of human relations,” as photographer Willard Van Dyke, who hosted the show in his studio, 
described them. Taylor was already assisting the state relief agency in documenting the problems 
of increasing unemployment and asked for her help as a photographer. He had Washington connec¬ 
tions and employed Lange’s pictures in reports soliciting funds for better housing for California’s 
burgeoning farmworker population. Their reports prompted the construction of migrant camps and 
other assistance to displaced farmers. They also won for Lange a job traveling the country for the 
Historical Section of Roosevelt’s Resettlement Administration (RA, later the Farm Security 
Administration, or FSA). 

Although her photography during four years of assignments in more than twenty states yielded 
hundreds of compelling documents, Human Erosion in California (cover), her portrait of Florence 
Leona Christie, a Native American supporting her family by seasonal farm labor in California, 
became an icon of the period. The androgynous face, stoic pose, and clinging children of this thirty- 
two-year-old mother of eight caught the public imagination, causing the image to be retitled as the 
more endearing Migrant Mother. 

Lange had only a small break from government work between the time her RA/FSA assignments 
ended and World War II began. Months after the attack on Pearl Harbor, Roosevelt issued Executive 
Order 9066, authorizing the assembly and internment of all persons of Japanese descent. The War 
Relocation Authority (WRA) hired Lange to record this forced migration. She began by visiting 
schools and homes in the San Francisco area days before the tagging and busing actually started. 
Three of the ten internment camps were in California. One of them was Manzanar, constructed of 
barracks in the Owens River Valley on land leased from the city of Los Angeles. The inmates of 







Manzanar gave up their homes and livelihoods for the duration of the war. They were victims of a 
massive, unreasonable fear, but Lange photographed one pair as heroic, in fact, nearly saintlike, com¬ 
bining the ordinary affection of a grandparent and the superior strength of Saint Christopher, known 
for carrying Christ (disguised as a child) on his shoulders (see Grandfather and Grandson, Manzanar, 
California , fig. 3). 

During the 1940s and 1950s Lange’s work was included in many shows at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. In 1954-55 the photographs curator there, Edward Steichen, asked her to help 
organize an exhibition of more than five hundred photographs by 257 photographers to be called 
The Family of Man. Nine of her own photographs were in the show. Among them was an image 
from her personal Family project called First Bom, a picture of her grown son John carrying his son 
Gregor through the doorway of Lange’s Berkeley house. While spending much of her time at home 
fighting illness after 1945, Lange apparently assigned herself the job of documenting a young cold 
war family, that of her son John as he married and fathered three children. Helen, John’s first wife, 
remembers a mother-in-law who was always making pictures. Her uncomfortable pregnancy—she 
gave birth to eleven-pound Andrew at the end of the summer of 1955—became one of Lange’s sub¬ 
jects (see Helen Pregnant/Winters, California , fig.4). 

Partially recovering her health, Lange got involved in teaching, founding the photographic journal 
Aperture , and submitting photo-essay ideas to picture magazines, including Life and Look . In the 
late fifties Lange also had a chance to travel with Taylor, who frequently visited developing coun¬ 
tries as a consultant on agricultural and community resources. She made several official trips with 
him, touring Asia, South America, and the Middle East. These trips helped Lange realize her long- 
delayed desire to see the world and to create pictures that contain the essence of what she called 
“a visual life.” 

—Judith Keller 
Department of Photographs 


Fig. 3 

Grandfather and Grandson, 
Manzanar, California, negative, 
1942; print, 1950s. Dorothea Lange 
(American, 1895-1965). Gelatin 
silver print, 26.2 x 33.2 cm (10%; x 
13/4 in.). 2002.29.14 




Fig. 4 

Helen Pregnant/Winters, California, 
1955. Dorothea Lange (American, 
1895-1965). Gelatin silver print, 
26.7x34.3 (10 J4 x 13 34 in.). 
2000.43.12 © Oakland Museum of 
California, the City of Oakland 








Related Events and Publication 


All events are free and are held in the Harold M. Williams 
Auditorium, unless otherwise noted. Seating reservations 
are required. For reservations and information, please 
call (310) 440-7300 or visit www.getty.edu. 




Point-of-View Talks 



The Grapes of Wrath: Horace Bristol's California 
Photographs 

October 15, 2002-February 9, 2003 


Talks are held at 6:00 and 7:30 p.m. in the Museum 
galleries. Sign up at the Museum Information Desk 
beginning at 4:30 p.m. 

Clarence Williams, a staff photojournalist for the Los 
Angeles Times and founding member of the Iris Photo 
Collective, discusses the exhibition About Life: The 
Photographs of Dorothea Lange. 

Friday, December 13 



In the 1930s Horace Bristol (American, 1908-1997) 
became a leading documentary photographer for maga¬ 
zines such as Life, Fortune, and Time. Influenced by 
the social documentary work of Dorothea Lange, Bristol 
proposed a picture story for Life on dust bowl migrants 
and their daily struggles in California’s Central Valley. 
This exhibition, drawn mainly from the Getty’s holdings, 
features the series he later called The Grapes of Wrath. 

California in the 1930s: The Documentarian Impulse 

Kevin Starr, state librarian and professor of history at 
University of Southern California, lectures on the vital 
coalescence of such disparate art forms as the novel, 
photography, mural art, journalism, and even govern¬ 
ment reports to document the anguish of the Great 
Depression. 

Sunday, October 27, 4:00 p.m. 


Donna Granata, a portrait photographer and founder and 
executive director of Focus on the Masters, discusses 
the exhibition The Grapes of Wrath: Horace Bristol’s 
California Photographs. 

Friday, January 17, 2003 



In Focus: Dorothea Lange 

Photographs from the J. Paul Getty Museum 

In Focus: Dorothea Lange has been published concur¬ 
rently with the exhibition. The Getty’s In Focus series 
highlights the Museum’s significant holdings of works by 
major photographers. Available in the Bookstore, online 
at www.getty.edu, or by calling (800) 223-3431. 

(Paper: $17.50) 


Statewide Reading Program 


Frames of Reference: Photographers on Photography 

Photographer Mary Ellen Mark speaks about her work 
and the tradition of social documentary photography. 
Sunday, November 17, 4:00 p.m. 


“California Stories: Reading The Grapes of Wrath” 
encourages Californians to read and discuss John 
Steinbeck’s classic novel during October 2002. The 
program is sponsored by the California Council for the 
Humanities in partnership with the California Center for the 
Book. Visit www.californiastories.org for related events. 



The J. Paul Getty Museum 


1200 Getty Center Drive, Suite 1000 
Los Angeles, CA 90049-1687 
Tel 310 440 7300 
www.getty.edu 
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Cover Human Erosion in California/Migrant Mother, Nipomo, 
California, negative, March 1936; print, about 1936-38. Dorothea 
Lange (American, 1895-1965). Gelatin silver print, 34.1 x 26.8 cm 
(13%sX 10 9 /e in.). 98.XM.162 
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